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Of the many agencies now promoting agricultural education 
in elementary and secondary schools the most important are the 
state agricultural colleges, for they are the "only teaching insti- 
tutions that are in possession, at first hand, of the essential facts 
of rational agriculture." Until recently they have been too busy 
perfecting their own organization, and too greatly occupied in 
developing and promoting the scientific aspects of agriculture to 
give much attention to outside educational matters. It is difficult 
to determine just when the agricultural colleges began to take an 
active interest in the public schools. Dean L. H. Bailey says: 

More than any other institutions they stand for democracy and native- 
ness of education, for their purpose is nothing less than to reach the last 
man on the last farm by means of the very things by which that man lives 
(28, p. 40). a 

This idea of bringing the college to the people found its first 
expression in various sorts of extension work dealing with the 
farmers directly. Now this work is well organized and is doing 
great service. Through farmers' institutes, farmers' conventions, 
farmers' excursions to the college, instruction trains, demonstra- 
tion farms, and other means-, the man on the farm is having the 
college brought to him. These efforts of the colleges are now 
appreciated; so much in fact, that it is often difficult for a college 
to meet the demands for this kind of outside instruction. But 
the farmer has not always had this friendly attitude. He was 
slow to recognize the value of what he called "book farming." 
Perhaps it was in these early days of agricultural extension that 

1 The references are to the bibliography at the end of this article. 
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some of those in charge thought it worth while to give some 
attention to the coming generation of farmers, to the children in 
the public schools. 

Doubtless many individuals connected with agricultural col- 
leges had put this idea into practice and had helped to introduce 
agricultural subjects in some of the public schools long before 
any college took official notice of this means of extension. The 
first college to take this matter up was the Agricultural College 
of Cornell University. Reference has already been made to 
this work under the Nixon law of 1897. 2 It assumed consider- 
able importance at once. The report of 1898 concerning this 
work says : 

Thirty thousand teachers are enrolled on our lists and have received 
leaflets, and many have attended lectures explaining the methods of pre- 
senting nature-study work in the schools. Sixteen thousand children have 
received those leaflets which are especially adapted to their needs (20, p. 
1611). 

This work is administered by a department of the college 
known as the Nature-Study Bureau and consists of publications, 
correspondence, organization of boys' and girls' clubs, and lec- 
tures and demonstrations for teachers. Other agricultural col- 
leges soon took up similar work in their respective states until 
now nearly all are doing more or less extension work among the 
public schools. At present agricultural colleges are assisting 
agricultural education in the elementary and secondary schools 
(a) by various extension methods, (b) by organizing depart- 
ments of agricultural education and (c) by conducting summer 
schools for teachers. 

Extension methods vary somewhat in different states. This 
is probably due to differences in local conditions, state support, 
and policies of the colleges themselves. Usually each college 
develops one particular method of reaching the schools although 
it may use several. Several colleges follow the Cornell plan 
(29, 30) of regular publications for teachers and pupils, for 
example, the agricultural colleges of Kansas (31), Ohio (32), 
New Hampshire (33), and Rhode Island (34). Purdue Uni- 

2 This Journal, Vol. X, No. 4, p. 169. 
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versity, Indiana University, and Pennsylvania State College 
published regularly for a while leaflets on nature-study. Others 
publish occasional bulletins on various phases of public-school 
agriculture, for example the agricultural colleges of Massa- 
chusetts (35, 36), Illinois (37), Minnesota (39), Tennessee 
(38), and California (40). Material designed to aid teachers 
is sometimes prepared by faculty members of an agricultural 
college to be published by the state department of education or 
by some school magazine, for example from the agriculaural 
colleges of Illinois (42) and Michigan (41). 

These extension publications are distributed free of charge 
and often large editions have to be reprinted to meet the 
demand. The extension bulletin of Ohio State Agricultural 
College (32), for example, is printed in editions of from 
10,000 to 20,000. The mailing-list is made up anew each year 
from responses to notices that names will be dropped from 
the mailing-list unless requests are renewed. Pupils of the 
public schools are expected to carry on some work suggested 
by the college and report upon this work in order to receive 
the bulletin regularly. In this way the extension department 
is kept in close touch with the teachers and pupils of the 
state. The bulletin serves several purposes : it is a means of com- 
munication between the college and the schools ; it presents vari- 
ous phases of agriculture of interest to the pupils; it assists in 
organizing agricultural clubs among the public-school children; 
it is the organ for promoting interest in rural-school improve- 
ment, such as consolidation of rural schools and beautifying 
school grounds. 

Each agricultural college has more or less correspondence 
among teachers and pupils but some colleges have encouraged it 
and made it a feature of their extension work. This method has 
the advantage that comes from establishing a sort of personal 
relation between the college and the individual. But the work 
involved in a correspondence dealing with several thousand indi- 
viduals is enormous and almost impossible for an agricultural 
college, were personal answers given to each letter. A regular 
publication is necessary to outline and suggest work to be re- 
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ported upon. The correspondence is really one-sided, for answers 
to individual letters may be given in the next publication or in cir- 
cular letters. Only a small percentage requires personal answers. 
The office work is thus reduced to filing and checking reports and 
preparing mailing-lists. The most extensive work of this kind 
has been carried on by Cornell University. "Uncle John," who 
is supposed to read the letters, is more widely known and is more 
popular among the young people of New York rural communities 
than any other member of the university. This method is also 
used by the agricultural colleges of Ohio and Rhode Island. The 
Agricultural College of Florida conducts a correspondence course 
in agriculture for teachers, enrolling in 1908-9, 438 teachers. 

The most successful form of agricultural extension among 
public-school children has been agricultural clubs (43, 44). They 
are now organized in nearly every state and are not only a means 
of imparting a knowledge of agriculture to their members, but 
they have a wholesome reaction on the communities in which 
they are organized. The following is a statement of the work of 
boys' clubs of Louisiana: 

This year, 1909, we have about 2,000 boys in our agricultural clubs. 
Next year we expect to have 10,000. I shall devote all of December, Jan- 
uary, and February to the organization of these clubs in every parish in 
Louisiana. The corn crop in Louisiana this year exceeds in yield by 50 
per cent, the crop of 1908, and it is generally admitted that a large part of 
the increase is due to the interest created in corn during the last two years 
by the boys that are in the boys' clubs. The best corn show ever held in 
Louisiana was that of the boys' clubs at the State Fair at Shreveport the 
first days of this month. 8 

The most complete state organization of boys' and girls' clubs 
is in Nebraska (43). Here the State Agricultural College and 
the State Department of Education work together. The organi- 
zation consists of a state association, and county and local or 
district associations. The central or state association meets once 
a year and is composed of delegates from county associations. 

A special course in agriculture and domestic science for boys and girls 
will be given at the State University Farm, beginning Monday, January 17, 

'From a letter of Professor V. L. Roy, Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, State Agricultural College of Louisiana. 
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and ending Friday, January 21, 1900. This course is planned for the dele- 
gates from each county of boys' and girls' agricultural and domestic science 
associations. Special arrangements have been made with the professors at 
the University College of Agriculture to give a course of instruction last- 
ing five days The laboratories at the Agricultural College will be at 

the disposal of the delegates from the different counties during this week 
and professors from the college will give the instruction. The course is 
filled with interesting and instructive lectures and demonstrations (43, p. 11). 

The agricultural colleges reach the public schools in various 
other ways. The extension department of Ohio State Agri- 
cultural College gives its attention almost wholly to rural schools. 
The superintendent of agricultural extension in this institution 
believes that the most important work of his department lies in 
improving the rural schools, not only by helping to introduce 
agriculture, but by interesting the patrons in consolidating small 
district schools, in making other improvements, and by encourag- 
ing the teachers to adjust their school work to fit the needs of 
the communities in which they live. The Mississippi State Agri- 
cultural College gives a short course of one week each winter 
in the county agricultural high school. Many colleges send rep- 
resentatives to address teachers' institutes and other teachers' 
meetings. They also furnish judges for boys' corn shows, and 
corn and stock- judging contests. 

The early extension work of agricultural colleges among the 
public schools was intended to awaken an interest in agricultural 
affairs. It was mainly propaganda for arousing a favorable 
sentiment toward the subject. The more recent work has had for 
its aim the actual introduction of certain phases of agriculture 
into the schools, and to render assistance to teachers who wish 
to teach the subject. The demand on many colleges for this kind 
of work has become too great to be properly met by the regular 
extension departments. To meet this situation special depart- 
ments are being organized. These are usually known as depart- 
ments of agricultural education. In the Agricultural College of 
Minnesota the department is called agricultural pedagogics, and 
in the Agricultural College of Missouri it is called the depart- 
ment of rural school education. The following tabulation shows 
the organization of these departments up to date: 
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State 


Year 


Head of Department 




1909 

1909 

\ I9°S 

I I909 

1908 

1909 

1909 

1908 

1907 

? 

1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 


L. W. Duncan 








D. O. Barto (secondary agr. ed.) 




Fred L. Charles (elementary agr. ed.) 

George L. Roberts 

Edwin E. Elliot (O. M. Osborne, asst.) 






V. L. Roy 




Walter H. French 




W. R. Hart 
D. D. Mayne 
R. H. Emberson 






J. L. McBrien (University extension) 
I. O. Schaub 
E. E. Balcomb 


North Carolina 




Thos. I. Mairs 




K. L. Hatch 







The agricultural colleges of Arkansas, Delaware, Maine, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Vermont, and Washington give 
courses in education to their students who expect to become teach- 
ers. The Agricultural College of Tennessee added a department 
of agricultural education temporarily in 1908 for one year and 
expects to re-establish it. A number of other colleges have signi- 
fied their intention to establish departments of agricultural edu- 
cation as soon as practicable. 

It will be seen from the above summary that most of these 
new departments began their work in 1908 and 1909. This is 
probably due, at least in part, to a provision of the Nelson amend- 
ment of 1908 (22, 28, p. 5) whereby "said colleges may use a 
portion of this money (referring to additional appropriation) 
for providing courses for special preparation of instructors for 
teaching the elements of agriculture and mechanic arts." 

Massachusetts in 1907 made a special appropriation of $5,000 
for this work (28, p. 41). In addition to the regular instruction 
given during the school year and summer school for teachers, 
the department conducted, in 1908 and 1909, conferences on 
agricultural education (36). At the conference of 1909, a com- 
mittee appointed in 1908 made a report outlining a series of 
exercises "of experimental character that should serve as material 
for the teaching of agriculture in the common schools" (35). 

The departments of agricultural education in other colleges 
are just getting under way, and it is therefore not possible at 
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this time to give any report of their work beyond a few brief 
statements. Boys' clubs and teachers' institutes are receiving 
special attention in several states. In Missouri the schools of 
the county in which the University of Missouri is located are 
taking up the study of agriculture under the direction of the 
professor of agricultural education who visits the schools with 
the county superintendent, gives instruction in the seventh and 
eighth grades and makes suggestions to the teachers for carrying 
on the work. The University of Illinois is pursuing a similar 
plan. In Indiana the department was established especially 
to enable the students of Purdue University to comply with 
the state law requiring teachers in the public schools to have 
some professional training. In general, these new departments 
seem to regard the development of agriculture in high schools as 
an important part of their work. Mention should be made in this 
connection of the co-operation of the College of Agriculture of 
Cornell University and Teachers College of Columbia University 
for the training of students for special work as teachers of agri- 
culture in high schools and normal schools. "Appropriate courses 
in agriculture are taken at Cornell University and the study of 
educational problems at Teachers College" (28 p. 36-37). 

The number of agricultural colleges giving summer courses 
for the benefit of teachers is increasing rapidly. During the 
present year courses were given in the agricultural colleges of 
the following states: Connecticut, California, Georgia, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, and perhaps 
others. These courses last from three to eight weeks and are well 
attended. The indications are that the attendance and interest 
will increase and that summer schools of agricultural colleges 
will become a considerable factor in elementary and secondary 
agricultural education. 
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